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BOTANICAL DIVERSIONS.—No. II. 
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Tre NANnNAv Oak, which is here represented, had 
been for ages an object of superstitious dread to the 
peasantry of Merionethshire. On the 13th July, 1813, 
it fell suddenly to the ground, completely worn out 
with age. A drawing of this remarkable tree had for- 
tunately been made by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, only 
a few hours before it fell, which has perpetuated its 
resemblance, and will long preserve the recollections 
connected with its history. It represents it as it then 
stood, pierced and hollowed by time, and blasted by 
the stroke of lightning; and with its blanched and 
withered branches forming a strong contrast to the 
freshness and beauty of the surrounding scene. 

In the neighbourhood it was known as the Haunted 





The Nannau 









Oak. 
bren yr Ellyll,” the Hobgoblin’s Hollow Tree. It owed 
its fearful names to a circumstance well known m 
the history of that country. Howel Sele, a Welsh 
chieftain, and Lord of Nannau, was privately slain, 
during a hunting quarrel, by his cousin, Owen Glyn- 
dwr, or Glendower, and hidden for a long time within 
its hollow trunk, The remembrance of this tragical 
event was afterwards preserved by tradition ia the fami- 
ly of the Vaughans of Hengwyrl; nor was it wholly lost 
among the peasants, who would point out to the 
traveller the “ Haunted Oak ;” and as they passed it 
in the gloom of night, would quicken their pace, and 
perhaps murmur a prayer for personal protection, 
against the crafts and assaults of the demon of the 


Oak—the Spirit's Blasted Tree,—or, in Welch, “ Ceu- | tree, 
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“The irregular and wild Glyndwr, (at least so tra- 
dition says) being enraged with Howel, who had 
refused to espouse his kinsman’s and his country’s 
cause, determined, during a cessation of arms, like 
Earl Percy of old, “to force the red deer from the 
forest brake,” in the domains of the unbending lord 
of Nannau. Thither he repaired; and encountering 
Howell alone, but armed, they fought. Glyndwr 
conquered—his cousin fell. Owen returned in haste 
to his stronghold, Glyndwrdry. Howel was sought 
for, but nowhere found. The vassals of Nannau were 
filled with consternation and alarm; Sele’s sorrowing 
lady shut herself up from the world in the solitude of 
her now gloomy castle. Year succeeded year, and 
yet no tidings were received of the absent Howel. His 
fate remained long unknown to all save Glyndwr, and 
his companion Madog. At length, one tempestuous 
evening in November, an armed horseman was descried 
urging his flagging steed up the hill that leads to 
Nannau, from the neighbouring town of Dolgellau : 
It was Madog—who, after the death of the fiery, 
yet generous Glyndwr, hastened to fulfil his last com- 
mand, and unravel the horrid mystery. He told his 
melancholy tale, and referred to the blasted oak in 
confirmation of its painful truth. Howel’s unhallowed 
sepulchre was opened, and his skeleton discovered, 
grasping with his right hand his rusty sword. The 
remains were removed to the neighbouring monastery 
of Cymmer, for burial, and masses were performed 
for the repose of the troubled spirit of the Lancastrian 
Sele [Cambro-Briton]. 

The above tradition forms the subject of a very fine 
ballad by Mr. Warrington, printed in the notes to 
Marmion, by Sir Walter Scott. Let Madog, in the 
poet's words, complete the tale. 

Led by the ardor of the chace, 
Far distant from his own domain, 
From where Garthmaelen spreads her shade, 
The Glyndwr sought the opening plain. 
With head aloft and antlers wide, 
A red-buck roused, then cross’d his view 3 
Stung with the sight, and wild with rage, 
Swift from the wood fierce Howel flew. 
* * * * * 
They fought, and doubtful long the fray, 
The Glyndwr gave the fatal wound. 
Siill mournful must my tale proceed, 
And its last act all dreadful sound. 
I marked a broad and blasted oak, 
Scorch’d by the lightning’s livid glare, 
Hollow its stem from branch to root, 
And all its shrivell’d arms were bare. 
Be this, I cried, his proper grave! 
(The thought in me was deadly sin) 
Aloft we rais’d the hapless chief, 
And dropped his bleeding corpse within. 
* * * * 
He led them near the blasted oak, 

Then conscious, from the scene withdrew ; 
The peasants work with trembling haste, 

And lay the whitened bones to view. 
Back they recoil’d: the right hand still 

Contracted, grasp’d a rusty sword, 

Which erst in many a battle gleamed, 
And proudly deck’d their slaughtered lord. 


* 


Pale lights on Caday’s rocks were seen, 
And midnight voices heard to moan ; 
*T was even said the blasted oak 
Convulsive heav’d a hollow groan. 
And to this day the peasant still 
With cautious fear avoids the ground; 
In each wild branch a spectre sees, 
And trembles at each rising sound. 
This celebrated oak measured 27 feet 6 inches in 
circumference, and stood on the estate of Sir Robert 
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Williams Vaughan, Nannau Park, Merionethshire ; 
who, after its fall, had a variety of utensils manufac. 
tured from its wood, which is of a beautiful dark colour, 
approaching to ebony ; and there is scarcely a house 
in Dolgelle that does not contain an engraving of this 
venerable tree, framed with the wood. At Nannau 
there are several relics; amongst others, a frame 
containing an engraved portrait of Pitt, and under 
it the following motto: “Y Gwr fal y dderwn a 
wynebodd y dymestl.” “This man, like the oak, faced 
the tempest.” 

A sepulchral tree somewhat similar has lately been 
discovered in France, in the hollow trunk of which 
was found the skeleton of a man, with his head down- 
wards. No traditions, however, are extant, which 
either throw, or pretend to throw, any light upon this 
curious occurrence : neither were there any attendant 
circumstances which could prove whether the indivi- 
dual had been murdered, or whether “ some fantasti- 
cal suicide had chosen this extraordinary mode of 
self-destruction.” 


FIRE IN THE HUMAN BODY. 


Unper the title of Natural Magic Sir Davip Brew- 
sTER has just added a delightful little volume to 
Mr. Murray's Family Library, from which we ex- 
tract an account of several extraordinary cases of the 
destruction of human bodies without flame. 

That animal bodies are liable to internal burning 
is a fact which was well known to the ancients. Many 
cases which have been adduced as examples are 
merely cases of individuals who were highly suscep- 
tible of strong electrical excitation. In one of these 
it is asserted, that the sparks of fire thus produced 
reduced to ashes the hair of a young man; and in 
another, that the wife of a physician to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, emitted by perspiration an in- 
flammable matter of such a nature, that when the 
ribbon which she wore over her shift was taken 
from her, and exposed to the cold air, it instantly took 
fire, and shot forth like grains of gunpowder. Peter 
Borelli has recorded a fact of the very same kind re- 
specting a peasant whose linen took fire, whether it 
was laid up in a box when wet, or hung up in the 
open air. The same author speaks of a woman who, 
when at the point of death, vomited flames; and 
Bartholin mentions this as having often happened to 
persons who were great drinkers of wine or brandy. 
De Castro mentions the singular case of a physician, 
from whose backbone there issued a fire which 
scorched the eyes of the beholders; and Krantius 
relates, that certain people of the territory of Nivers 
were burning with invisible fire, and that some of 
them cut off afoot or a hand where the burning 
began, in order to arrest the calamity. Nor have 
these effects been confined to man. In the time of 
the Roman consuls, a flame is said to have issued 
from the mouth of a bull without doing any injury to 
the animal. 

The reader will judge of the degree of credit which 
may belong to these narrations when he examines the 
effects of a similar kind which have taken place in less 
fabulous ages, and nearer our own times. A Polish 
gentleman in the time of the Queen Bona Sforza, hav- 
ing drunk two dishes of a liquor called brandy-wine, 
vomited flames, and was burned by them ; and Bartholin 
thus describes a similar accident: “ A poor woman at 
Paris used to drink spirit of wine plentifully for the 
space of three years, so as to take nothing else. Her 
body contracted’such a combustible disposition, that 
one night, when she lay down on a straw couch, she 
was all burned to ashes except her skull and the ex- 
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tremities of her fingers.” Christopher Sturmius in- 
forms us that in the northern countries of Europe 
flames often evaporate from the stomachs of those who 
are addicted to the drinking of strong liquors : and he 
adds, “that seventeen years before, three noblemen of 
Courland drank by emulation strong liquors, and two 
of them died scorched and suffocated by a flame which 
issued from their stomach.” 

One of the most remarkable, is that of the Countess 

Zangari, which has been minutely described. This lady, 
who was in the sixty-second year of her age, retired to 
bed in her usual health. Here she spent above three 
hours in conversation with her maid, and in saying her 
prayers; and having at last fallen asleep, the door of 
her chamber was shut. As her maid was not sum- 
moned at the usual hour, she went into the bed-room 
to wake her mistress; but, receiving no answer, she 
opened the window, and saw her corpse on the floor, 
in the most dreadful condition. At the distance of 
four feet from the bed there was a heap of ashes. 
Her legs, with the stockings on, remained untouched, 
and the head, half-burned, lay between them. Nearly 
all the rest of the body was reduced to ashes. The 
air in the room was charged with floating soot. A 
small oil lamp on the floor was covered with ashes, 
but had no oil in it; and in two candlesticks, which 
stood upright upon a table, the cotton wick of both 
the candles was left, and the tallow of both had dis- 
appeared. The bed was not injured, and the blankets 
and sheets were raised on one side, as if a person had 
risen up from it. From an examination of all the cir- 
cumstances of this case, it has been generally sup- 
posed, that an internal combustion had taken place; 
that the lady had risen from her bed to cool herself, 
and that, in her way to open the window, the com- 
bustion had overpowered her, and consumed her body 
by a process in which no flame was produced which 
could set fire to the furniture or the floor. The Mar- 
quis Scipio Maffei was informed by an Italian noble- 
man who passed through Cosena a few days after this 
event, that he heard it stated in that town, that the 
Countess was in the habit, when she felt herself indis- 
posed, of washing all her body with camphorated 
spirit of wine. 

So recently as 1744, asimilar example of spontane- 
ous combustion occurred in our own country, at Ips- 
wich. A fisherman’s wife, of the name of Grace Pett, 
of the parish of St. Clements, had been in the habit, 
for several years, of going down stairs every night 
after she was half-undressed, to smoke a pipe. She 
did this on the evening of the 9th of April, 1744. Her 
daughter, who lay in the same bed with her, had fallen 
asleep, and did not miss her mother till she waked 
early in the morning. Upon dressing herself, and go- 
ing down stairs, she found her mother’s body lying 
on the right side, with her head against the grate, and 
extended over the hearth, with her legs on the deal 
floor, and appearing like a block of wood burning 
with a glowing fire without flame. Upon quenching 
the fire with two bowls of water, the neighbours, 
whom the cries of the daughter had brought in, were 
almost stifled with the smell. The trunk of the un- 
fortunate woman was almost burned to ashes, and 
appeared like a heap of charcoal covered with white 
ashes. The head, arms, legs, and thighs, were also 
much burned. There was no fire whatever in the 
grate, and the candle was burnt out in the socket of 
the candlestick, which stood by her. The clothes of 
a child, on one side’of her, and a paper screen on the 
other, were untouched ; and the deal floor was neither 
singed nor discoloured, It was said that the woman 
had drunk plentifully of gin over-night, in welcoming 
a daughter who had recently returned from Gibraltar. 
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From ‘THE WAES OF WAR? 
By Hecror M‘Ne1. 


Oh that folk would well consider 
What it is to lose a name, 

What this world is altogether, 
If bereft of honest fame ! 

Poverty ne’er brings dishonour, , 
Hardships ne’er breed sorrow’s smart, 

If bright Conscience takes upon her 
To shed sunshine round the heart : 

But, with all that wealth can borrow, 
Guilty Shame will aye look down ; 

What must then, Shame, Want, and Sorrow 
Wandering sad from town to town! 


OLDYS’ ADDRESS TO A FLY. 
Busy, curious, thirsty fly ! 

Drink with me, and drink as I! 
Freely welcome to my cup, 

Couldst thou:sip and sip it up: 
Make the most of life you may ; 
Life is short and wears away. 

Both alike are mine and thine 
Hastening quick to their decline ! 
Thine’s a summer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore ! 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one! 


PRESENT STATE OF THE WORSHIP OF 

JAGGANATHA, (or Juggernaut.) 
Tue temple of Jagganatha at Poree is surrounded by 
a number of other idolatrous temples and shrines, 
forming altogether a large and very singular mass of 
buildings. By the kindness of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, we have been enabled, in a former Number, to 
give to our readers accurate representations of these 
abodes of superstition. 

They stand within a square enclosure, each side 
of which measures about 600 feet, and the whole is 
surrounded by a stone wall about twenty feet high. - 
Within the great enclosure is a smaller one, also sur- 
rounded by a wall; the ground is raised about twenty 
feet, and upon that terrace stand the temples of Jag- 
gan4tha which are represented in our first plate. The 
space between the two enclosures is occupied by about 
fifty other temples dedicated to the various idols to the 
Hindoo superstition. The great tower is the residence 
of Sri Jeo and his brother and sister. Its execution 
is rude and inelegant, and the form and proportions 
by no means pleasing to the eye. It is overlaid with 
a coating of plaster, of which only patches remain, 
and the effect of the whole is made worse by parts of 
the fabric, and the sculptures upon them, being 
daubed with red paint. The height of the tower is 
about 180 feet from the terrace, the ground plan is a 
square, measuring thirty feet on a side. 

The next building to the tower is the great anti- 
chamber of the temple into which it opens. It is herz 
that the image is exposed to view at the feast called 
the bathing festival. 

Next stands a low building or portico, intended as 
an awning to shelter the entrance from the rays of the 
sun—the other building with a pyramidical roof is 
the place to which the food, prepared for the pilgrims, 
is daily brought, previous to its distribution. The 
walls of the temple which are visible beyond the 
enclosure, are covered with statues of the grosscst 
obscenity, thus openly exhibiting the degrading al- 
liance which has always been found to exist between 
idolatry and the lowest and most disgusting vices. 
There are a vast number of priests and servants, in- 
cluding a number of wretched women, devoted to the 
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impure and unhallowed rites of these temples. Colonel 
Phipps makes the whole number amount to 3000 
families. These are supported partly by the pilgrim 
tax, and partly by revenues arising from lands. The 
whole place is full of beggars, and objects of the most 
painful and disgusting kind, all produced by this de- 
grading superstition. 








Balarama 


Subaddra. 


Jaggernatha. 


There are two principal feasts which attract multi- 
tudes of pilgrims to these temples, from all parts of 
India. The first is called the bathing feast, the other 
and greatest of all, the chariot feast. At the former 
Sri Jeo and his brother after undergoing certain wash- 
ings, are supposed to take the form of the elephant- 
headed god; to represent which the images are dressed 
up with an appropriate mask. Thus arrayed, they 
are exposed to view on the terrace overlooking the 
wall, surrounded by crowds of priests, who fan them 
to drive away the flies, whilst the multitude below 
gaze in stupid admiration. The scene is thus described 


by Capt. Mundy in his very entertaining Pen and Pencil’ 


Sketches of India. 

“On hearing that the idols had been brought out of 
the temple, and that they were now exhibited to the 
admiring gaze of the multitude who had travelled so 
far to pay their respects, I mounted an elephant, and 
with two or three others of our party repaired to the open 
market place, opposite to the platform of the temple. 
Winding our way carefully through the assembled 
crowds, we took post in a convenient spot; our ex- 
alted situation enabling us to see over the heads of 
the pedestrian gazers. Their godships were formed 
up in line, on an elevated terrace within the enclosure, 
and protected from the night dews by an extensive 
and gaudy canopy of many coloured cloths. The 
evening was dark, and at intervals blue lights were 
thrown up to enable the spectators to view the cere- 
mony ; but the idols being almost constantly hidden 
by a forest of fans of various forms, diligently agitated 
by the attendant Brahmins, to prevent the flies and 
musquitos from invading their sacred noses, we sent 
a polite note to the chief priest, requesting that he 
would cause the officials to open out for an instant 
to the right and left, in order to afford us the satisfac- 
tion of contemplating the expressive countenances of 
the worshipful trio, Our embassy succeeded, the 
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crowd fell back from before them ; two brilliant lights 
were illumined ; and we saw distinctly three frightful 
wooden faces, of the respective colours of black, brown, 
and yellow ; the lower portions of the figures being 
closely swathed in cloth wrappers.” 

The great festival of the Chariot is held for the per- 
formance of an annual excursion with which the idols 
are treated, to a temple about a mile and a half from 
Pooree. The following account of it is given by Mr, 
Sterling, whose long residence in the district in which 
temples are built, and intimate acquaintance with eyery 
part of the subject, give a value to his evidence far 
superior to that of any occasional visitor. 

“On the day appointed, after various prayers and 
ceremonies have been gone through within the temple, 
the images are brought from their throne to the out- 
side of the Lion gate—not with decency and reverence, 
seated on a litter or vehicle adapted to such an occa- 
sion—but a common cord being fastened round their 
necks, certain priests to whom the duty belongs, 
drag them down the steps and through the mud, 
whilst others keep the figures erect, and help their 
movements by shoving them from behind, in the 
most indifferent and unceremonious manner, as if they 
thought the whole business a good joke. In this way 
the monstrous idols go rocking and pitching along 
through the crowd, until they reach the cars, which 
they are made to ascend by a similar process, up an 
inclined platform, reaching from the stage of the ma. 
chine to the ground. On the other hand, a powerful 
feeling of superstitious enthusiasm pervades the ad- 
miring multitude. When the beloved images first 
make their appearance through the gate, they wel- 
come them with the loudest shouts of joy, and stunning 
cries of “victory to Jaggandtha,’ and when the 
monster Jagganatha himself, the most hideous of all 
the figures, is dragged forth, the last in order, the airy 
is rent with plaudits and acclamations. These cele. 
brated idols are nothing more than wooden busts 
about six feet in height, fashioned into a rude resem- 
blance of the human head resting on a sort of pedestal 
as represented in our engraving. They are painted, 
white, yellow, and black, respectively, with frightfully 
grim and distorted countenances, and are decorated 
with a head-dress of different coloured cloths, shaped 
something like a helmet. The two brothers have arms 
projecting horizontally forward from the ears; but 
the sister is entirely devoid of that member of 
the human form. Their raths, or cars, (one of which 
is represented in the engraving) have an imposing air 
from their size and loftiness, being about forty feet 
high, with solid wheels of six feet diameter, but every 
part of the ornament is of the most mean and paltry 
description, save only the covering of striped and 
spangled broad cloth, furnished from the export ware- 
house of the British Government, the splendour and 
gorgeous effect of which make up in a great measure 
for other deficiencies. After the images have been 
safely lodged in their vehicles, a box is brought forth 
containing the golden or gilded feet, hands, and ears 
of the great idol, which are fixed on the proper parts 
with due ceremony, and a scarlet scarf is carefully 
arranged round the lower part of the body or pedestal. 
Thus equipped and decorated, it is worshipped in 
much pomp and state by the Rajah of Khoorda, who 
performs before it the ceremony of sweeping with a 
richly ornamented broom. 
signal has been given to the multitudes assembled, 
they seize on the cables which are fastened to the car, 
when ali advance forwards a few yards, hauling along 
generally two of the raths ata time. The joy and 
shouts of the crowd, on their first movement, the 
creaking sound of the wheels as these ponderoug 
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machines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh- 
sounding instruments, and the general appearance of 
so immense a moving mass of human beings, produce, 
it must be acknowledged, an impressive, astounding, 
and somewhat picturesque effect, whilst the novelty of 
the scene lasts, though the contemplation of it cannot 
fail of exciting the strongest sensations of pain and 
disgust in the mind of every christian spectator. 

The most shocking circumstance immediately con- 
nected with this procession of the idol Juggernaut, 
is the self-sacrifice of worshippers, by throwing them- 
selves under the ponderous wheels of his car. This 
dreadful sight was witnessed by Dr. Buchanan in 
1806; He thus describes the scene.—“ After the 
tower had proceeded some way, a pilgrim announced 





that he was ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the 


idol. He laid himself down in the road before the 





The Car of Juggernaut. 
tower as it was moving along, lying on his face with 


his arms stretched forwards. The multitude passed 
round him, leaving the space clear, and as he was 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tower, loud 
shouts of joy were raised to the god. The people 
threw cowries, or small money, on the body of the vic- 
tim, in approbation of the deed. He was left to viewa 
considerable time, and was then carried by the Hurries 
o the Golgotha, where I have just been viewing his 
remains.” —“ Yesterday,” says Dr. Buchanan after- 
wards, “a woman devoted herself to the idol. She 
laid herself down on the road in a slanting direction, 
so that the wheel did not kill her instantaneously, as 
is generally the case; but she died in a few hours. 
This morning, as I passed the place of skulls, nothing 
remained of her but her bones, the dogs and vultures 
had destroyed the rest.” 
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It is gratifying to add that the excess of fanaticism 
which formerly led the pilgrims to throw. themselves 
in numbers under the wheels of the cars, has happily 
lost nearly all its influence. In fouryears Mr. Stirling 
says only three mstances occurred, one of which it 
was thought was accidental, and the other victims 
were persons who having long suffered under excru- 
ciating complaints, chose this mode of self-murder 
in preference to any other, which the despair of a 
mind not upheld by christian hope might resort to. 
The waste of life however, caused by the pilgrimage 
from the most distant parts of India, to visit a spot 
of land deemed so holy, is frightfully great; it is 
occasioned by excessive fatigue, want of means to 
procure food, and disease caused by the immense 
multitude assembled together in a hot climate, at an 
unhealthy season, and communicating infection to each 
other. Of late years the cholera has made 
great havoc among them. 

The abominations of this monstrous and 
disgraceful idolatry, seem to be fast drawing 
toa close. Nothing can long prevent the 
light of Divine Truth from penetrating into 
these “ dark places of the earth,” which are 
indeed “ full of the habitations of cruelty.” 
And unless it be upheld by the agents of a 
Christian Government, the whole system is 
likely to fall into ruin. Mr. Stirling's testi- 
mony on this point is decisive. He says “even 
the god’s own servants will not labour zea- 
lously and effectually without the interposi- 
tion of authority, and I imagine the ceremony 
would soon cease to be conducted on its pre- 
sent scale and footing, if the institution were 
left entirely to its fate and to its own resources 
by the officers of the British Government.” 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has very lately presented a memorial 
to the government, praying that this subject 
may be taken into consideration. And we 
cannot doubt that it will receive their serious 
attention. 

The duty of this nation with regard to 
Indian idolatry is quite clear. The great 
Ruler of the world,in furtherance of the 
high purposes of his all controlling Provi- 
dence, has committed India to our superin- 
tendence. And though we are not at liberty 
to resort to violence and persecution as the 
Mahomedans did, we are not guiltless before 
God, if we add one jot to the influence, or 
move one step to preserve from ruin, a wor- 
ship that insults the majesty of the God, and 
that debases, corrupts, and blinds the crea- 
tures of his hand. 


MIGNONETTE. (Reseda Odorata.) 
[Abridged from Puititrs’ Flora Historica.) 


Ir is not yet an age since this sweet smelling weed of 
Egypt first perfumed the European gardens, yet it has 
so far naturalized itself to our climate, as to spring frum 
seeds of its own scattering, and thus convey its de- 
lightful odour from the palace of the prince to the 
most humble garden of the cottager. 

In less than another age, we foretell (without the 
aid of Egyptian art) that the children of our peasants 
will gather this luxurious little plant amongst the wild 
flowers of our hedge-rows. 

The Reseda Odorata first found its way to the South 
of France, where it was welcomed by the name of 
Mignonette, Little-darling, which was found too appro- 





priate for this sweet little flower to be exchanged for 
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any other. By a manuscript note in the library of 
the late Sir Joseph Banks, it appears that the seed of 
the Mignonette was sent in 1742, by Lord Bateman, 
from the Royal Garden at Paris, to Mr. Richard Bate- 
man, at Old Windsor ; but we should presume that 
this seed was not dispersed, and perhaps not culti- 
vated, beyond Mr. Bateman’s garden, as we find that 
Mr. Miller received the seed from Dr. Adrian van 
Royen, of Leyden, and cultivated it in the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, in the year 1752. From Chelsea 
it soon got into the gardens of the London florists, so 
as to enable them to supply the metropolis with plants 
to furnish out the balconies; which is noticed by 
Cowper, who attained the age of twenty-one in the 
year that this flower first perfumed the English atmos- 
phere by its fragrance. The author of the Task soon 
afterwards celebrates it as a favourite plant in Lon- 
don :— 
——tThe sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed. 


The odour which this little flower exhales is thought 
by some, whose sense of smell is delicate, to be too 
powerful for the house ; but even those persons, we 
should think, must be delighted with the fragrance 
which it throws from the balconies into the streets of 
London, giving something like a breath of garden air 
to the “ close pent man.” We have frequently found 
the perfume of the Mignonette so powerful in some 
of the better streets of London, that we have consi- 
dered it sufficient to protect the inhabitants from those 
effluvias which bring disorders with them in the air. 
The perfume of Mignonette in the streets of our me- 
tropolis, reminds us oddly enough of the fragrance from 
the roasting of coffee in many parts of Paris, without 
which some of the streets of business in that city would 
scarcely be endurable in the rainy season. 

The Sweet Reseda, or Mignonette, is now said to 
grow naturally in some parts of Barbary, as well as 
in Egypt. Monsieur Desfontaines observed it grow- 
ing in the sands near Mascar, in the former country, 
but it might have been accidentally scattered there, 
or have escaped from the gardens of the Moors. 

This tribe of plants, of which we have twelve kinds, 
was named Reseda by the ancients, from the word rese- 
dare, to assuage, because some of the species were es- 
teemed good for assuaging pains ; and we learn from 
Pliny, that the Reseda was considered to possess even 
the power of charming away many disorders. He tells 
us that it grew near the city of Ariminum, now Ri- 
mini, in Italy; and that when it was used to resolve 
swellings, or to assuage inflammations, it was the cus- 
tom to repeat a form of words, thrice, spitting on the 
ground at each repetition. 

We notice these absurd superstitions of the ancients, 
which are scarcely yet forgotten in many villages of this 
and other countries, to show how much the minds of 
the ignorant have always been prone towards the mar- 
vellous, and not that we 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true. 


The Mignonette is one of the plants whose unas- 
suming little flowers never weary our sight: it is 
therefore made an image of those interesting persons 
whom time cannot change, and who, although deficient 
in dazzling beauty, attach us for life, when once they 
have succeeded in pleasing without its aid. Hence it 
is but a natural desire that we should wish to give a 
yearly plant a continual existence. This has, in a 
great measure, been accomplished, for the scented 
Tree Mignonette is now frequently to be met with. 

The Mignonette is changed into a lasting shrub, 
which dispenses its sweet odours at all seasons of 
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young plant should be placed in a garden-pot, with 
a stick of about two feet in height by its side 
to tie up its branches to, as it advances in height, the 
leaves and young branches being kept stripped of 
from the lower part, so as to form a stem to the 
height required. This stem will become sufficiently 
hard and woody to endure the winter, by being placed 
in a green-house, or the window of a common sit 
ting-room, and may be preserved for several years, if 
air is given to it whenever the weather will allow, so 
that the young branches do not become too delicate, 
As soon as the seed-vessels begin to form, they should 
be cut off, which will cause the plant to throw out a 
fresh supply of blossoms: but these plants should 
never be suffered to perfect their seed, as it would 
greatly weaken them, and generally cause their entire 
decay ; for the sweet Reseda grows yearly in its pro- 
per climate, and therefore naturally decays when it 
has ripened its seed. 

We have made the same experiment on other 
annual plants, which have survived through the win- 
ter, and produced blossom on the following year, 
when their flower-stalks have been cut off before the 
formation of seed has taken place. By this means, 
also, Stocks and Wall-flowers, which blossom in the 
spring, will be found to flower a second time in the 
summer, if their branches are cut off. We have fra 
quently made the experiment on _ early-flowering 
Honeysuckles, and obtained a fine display of corollas 
in the autumn ; for it appears almost like instinct in 
plants to endeavour to perform their office to nature 
in rendering up their various seeds. The reason of 
this is, that the roots have drawn up and furnished 
the trunk with the due proportion of nourishment 
required to perfect the seed-vessels and the seeds, and 
the vital principle of the germ also rests in the trunk 
and branches until it be drawn forth by the various 
seed-bearing parts, which is prevented by separa- 
ting these parts from the branches ; consequently, 
the juices are forced into other directions, and form a 
second attempt to expand themselves, agreeably to 
their various natures. 

Some florists, who considered the Tree Mignonette 
as a distinct species of the Reseda, obtained seeds of 
the Tree Mignonette from their seedsmen, who, con- 
sidering it was the tall-growing Reseda Lutea, sent 
such, which, after having been nursed up with care 
and potted with attention, proved to be only the com- 
mon Reseda, or Dyer’s Weed of our fields. 

It is frequently observed that the seeds of the Sweet 
Reseda, which scatter themselves in the autumn, pro- 
duce finer plants than those that are sown in the 
spring, which should teach us to sow a part of our 
seed at that season of the year, when, if not success- 
ful, it may be repeated in the spring; and we have 
generally found those self-sown plants most produc- 
tive of seed. 

To procure early-flowering plants of Mignonette, 
the seeds should be sown in pots or boxes in the 
autumn, and kept in frames through the winter ; but 
when this is omitted, the plants may be forwarded by 
sowing the seed on a gentle hot-bed in the spring. A 
small border of Sweet Reseda will produce seed sufli- 
cient to scatter over a large portion of hedgerow- 
banks, and if one seed out of ten spring up amongst 
the bushes, it will be sufficient to fill whole vales with 
fragrance, “like a stream of rich-distilled perfumes.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 


In England a taste for splendid dress existed in the 
reign of Henry VII, as is observable by the follow- 
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17th of that reign, says Lord Orford, at the marriage 
of Prince Arthur, the brave young Vaux appeared 
in a gown of purple velvet, adorned with pieces of 
gold so thick and massive, that exclusive of the silk 
and furs it was valued at a thousand pounds.” 

In those days it not only required great bodily 
strength to support the weight of their cumbersome 
armour, but their very luxury of apparel for the draw- 
ing room would be oppressive to modern limbs. 

In the following reign their dress was perhaps more 
generally sumptuous. Shirts were embroidered with 
gold. Gloves were lined with white velvet, and splen- 
didly worked with embroidery and gold buttons, and 
were perfumed. 

In the time of Queen Mary the people were so 
partial to square toes that they were obliged to issue 
a proclamation that no person should wear shoes 
above six inches square at the toes. Was this custom 
one jot more absurd than the hoops of the last 
century, or the enormous bonnets of the present? 
The wearing of great breeches in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was carried to a most ridiculous excess. 
They used to stuff them out with wadding till they 
resembled woolsacks ; and it is said that scaffolds 
were erected in places of public resort on purpose for 
these beaus. 


TRIALS OF GUILT IN SUPERSTITIOUS AGES. 


Ir is melancholy to reflect on the strange trials to 
which, in remoter ages, those suspected of guilt were 
put. The Ordeal consisted of various kinds: walk- 
ing blindfold amidst red-hot ploughshares, placed at 
unequal distances ; passing through two fires ; hold- 
ing in the hand a red-hot bar; plunging the hand 
into boiling water; challenging the accuser to single 
combat; the swallowing a morsel of consecrated 
bread ; the sinking or swimming in a river in the case 
of witchcraft, and various others : 

“ One cannot (says the learned and excellent Black- 
stone) but be astonished and surprised at the folly 
and impiety of pronouncing a man guilty unless he 
was cleared by a miracle: and of expecting that all 
the powers of nature should be suspended by an im- 
mediate interposition of providence to save the inno- 
cent whenever it was presumptuously required. And 
yet in England, so late as King John’s time, we find 
grants to the bishops and clergy to use tne “ trial by 
iron, fire, and water.” But though they used to pre- 
side at these trials, which were performed only in 
churches, or in other consecrated ground ; yet the 
Canon Law very early declared against trial by ordeal, 
as the fabric of Satan: and it was abolished in Eng- 
land by Act of Parliament, or rather by an order of 
the King in Council, in the reign of Henry the Third. 

Fire ordeal was performed either by taking up in 
the hand unhurt, a piece of red-hot iron, of one, two, 
or taree pounds weight ; or else by walking blindfold 
and barefoot over nine red-hot ploughshares, laid 
lengthwise, at unequal distances; and if the party 
escaped unhurt, he was adjudged innocent ; but if it 
happened otherwise, as without collusion it usually 
did, he was then condemned guilty. Queen Emma, 
the mother of Edward the Confessor, when suspected, 
is mentioned to have cleared her character by this 
latter method. 

Water Ordeal was performed either by plunging the 
bare arm up to the elbow in boiling water, and es- 
caping unhurt; or by casting the person suspected 
into a river or pond; and if he floated therein, with- 
out any action of swimming, it was deemed an evi- 
dence of his guilt; but if he sunk, he was acquitted. 
It is said that secrets were known in those times, by 
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which these trials might be passed unhurt; particu- 
larly with regard to the ordeal of boiling water we are 
told, they used to rub their arm a long time with the 
spirit of vitriol and alum, together with the juice of 
an onion. We cannot vouch for the truth of this 
recipe. 

The trial by Bread was thus conducted. A piece 
of bread, or of cheese, was consecrated (how shock- 
ingly degrading was such superstition!) with a prayer, 
desiring the Almighty that it might cause convulsions 
and paleness, and find no passage, if the man was 
guilty ; but might turn to health and nourishment if 
he was innocent. This piece of bread, called the 
corsned, or morsel of cursing, was then given to the 
suspected person. Our historians assure us, that 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, abjuring the death of the king’s brother, 
appealed to his corsned, which stuck in his throat, 
and killed him. Though this custom has been long 
abolished, we are too often reminded of it by the very 
unwarrantable language of inconsiderate people, in 
such phrases as “May this morsel be my last !”— 
“ May this piece of bread choke me!” The super- 
stitious people who practised this mode of trial, were 
very particular in the making of this bread and cheese. 
The bread was to be of unleavened barley ; and the 
cheese made of ewe’s milk in the month of May; no 
other of the twelvemonths having any power to detect 
a criminal, Another most extraordinary trial, was 
that of “the bleeding of a corpse.” If a person was 
murdered, it was said, that at the touch, or at the 
approach of the murderer, the blood would gush out 
of the body at various parts. This was once allowed 
in England, and is still looked on, in some uncivilized 
parts, as a detection of the criminal. We trust such 
remains of credulity and superstition are rapidly pass- 
ing away, never to return. 

These trials of ordeal were mostly of Saxon origin : 
the trial by battel, or single combat, was derived from 
the Normans. Of that we will add a few words in a 
future number. 


MORNING TWILIGHT. 
BY MARY MARIA COLLING, A SERVANT GIRL. 


Turoucu the vales the breezes sigh ; 
Twilight opes her bashful eye ; 

Peeping from the east, she brings 
Dew-drops on her dusky wings: 

And the lark, with wak’ning lay, 
Upsprings, the harbinger of day. 

Now behold! the blushing sky 

Tells the bridegroom sun is nigh ; 
Nature tunes her joyful lyre, 

And the trembling stars retire. 

Him the east, in crimson drest, 

Ushers, nature’s welcome guest. 

And the mountains of the west 

Seem to lift. their azure heads, 

Jealous of the smile he sheds. 

Glory, beaming from on high, 

Charms devotion’s lifted eye; 

Bliss, to which sluggards ne’er were dnrn, 
Waits the attendant of the morn. 


Tue fountain of content must spring up in the mind; 
and he who has so little knowledge of human nature, 
as to seek happiness by changing any thing but his 
own disposition, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, 
and multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove. 
—JOHNSON. 

WHEN once infidelity can persuade men that they 
shall die like beasts, they will soon be brought to dive 
like beasts also.—SovutTH. 




































































ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


We know a doe, still alive, that was brought up from 
a little fawn with a dairy of cows; with them it goes 
a-field, and with them it returns to the yard. The 
dogs of the house take no notice of this deer, being 
used to her; but if strange dogs come by, a chase 
ensues, while the master smiles to see his favourite 
securely leading her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or 
stile, till she returns to the cows, who, with fierce 
lowings and menacing horns, drive the assailants 
quite out of the pasture. Even great disparity of 
kind and size does not always prevent social advances 
and mutual fellowship. For a very intelligent and 
observant person had assured me, that in the former 
part of his life, keeping but one horse, he happened 
also on a time to have but one solitary hen. These 
two incongruous animals spent much of their time 
together in a lonely orchard, where they saw no crea- 
ture but each other. By degrees an apparent regard 
began to take place between these two sequestered 
individuals. The fowl would approach the quadru- 
ped with notes of complacency, rubbing herself gently 
against his legs, while the horse would look down 
with satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution 
and circumspection, lest he should trample on his 
diminutive companion. 

THE EVENING PROCEEDINGS OF ROOKS, &c. 
THE evening proceedings and manceuvres of the rooks 
are curious and amusing in the autumn. Just before 
dusk they return in long strings from the foraging 
of the day, and rendezvous by thousands over Sel- 
borne-down, where they wheel round in the air, and 
sport and dive in a playful manner, all the while ex- 
erting their voices and making a loud cawing, which, 
being blended and softened by the distance that we 
at the village are below them, makes a confused noise 
or chiding, or rather a pleasing murmur, very engag- 
ing to the imagination, and not unlike the cry ofa 
pack of hounds in hollow echoing woods, or the 
rushing of wind in tall trees, or the trembling of the 
tide on a pebbly shore. When this ceremony is over, 
with the last gleam of day they retire for the night to 
the deep beechen woods of Tisted and Ropley. We 
remember a little girl, who, as she was going to bed, 
used to remark on such an occurrence, in the true 
spirit of physico-theology, that the rooks were saying 
their prayers ; and yet this child was much too young 
to be aware that the Scriptures have said of the Deity, 
that “he feedeth the ravens who call upon him.”— 
Wuirte’s Nat. Hist. of Selborne. 


MUNGO PARK IN THE DESERT. 
Munco Park, during his travels in the interior of 
Africa, was stripped and plundered by banditti, on 
leaving a village called Kooma. When the robbers 
had left him, almost naked and destitute, he tells us, 
“I sat for some time looking around me with amaze- 
ment and terror. Whichever way I turned, nothing 
appeared but danger and difficulty. I saw myself in 
the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of the 
rainy season, naked and alone ; surrounded by savage 
animals, and men still more savage. I was five hun- 
dred miles from the nearest European settlement. All 
these circumstances crowded at once upon my recol- 
lection; and I confess that my spirits began to fail 
me. I considered my fate as certain, and that I had 
no alternative, but to lie down and perish. The in- 
fluence of religion, however, aided and supported me. 
I reflected that no human prudence or foresight could 
possibly have averted my present sufferings. I was 
mdeed a stranger in a strange land, yet I was still 
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under the protecting eye of that Providence, who hag 
condescended to call himself the stranger's friend, 

At this moment, painful as my reflexions were, the 
extraordinary beauty of a small moss, in flower, irre. 
sistibly caught my eye. I mention this to shew from 
what trifling circumstances the mind will sometimes 
derive consolation; for though the whole plant was 
not larger than the top of one of my fingers, I could 
not contemplate the delicate conformation of the 
roots, leaves, &c., without admiration. Can that Being 
(thought I) who planted, watered, and brought to 
perféction, in this obscure part of the world, a thing 
which appears of so small importance, look with un- 
concern upon the situation and sufferings of creatures 
formed after his own image? Surely not! Reflexions 
like these could not allow me to despair: I started 
up, and disregarding both hunger and fatigue, tra. 
velled forwards, assured that relief was at hand; and 
I was not disappointed—in a short time I came to a 
small village.” 


THE LORD’S DAY. 


Hail to the day, which He, who made the heaven, 
Earth, and their armies, sanctified and blest, 
Perpetual memory of the Maker’s rest! 

Hail to the day, when He, by whom was given 

New life to man, the tomb asunder riven, 

Arose! That day his Church hath still confest, 
At once Creation’s and Redemption’s feast, 

Sign of a world call’d forth, a world forgiven. - 

Welcome that day, the day of holy peace, 

The Lord’s own day! to man’s Creator owed, 

And man’s Redeemer ; for the soul’s increase 
In sanctity, and sweet repose bestowed ; 

Type of the rest when sin and care shall cease, 
The rest remaining for the lov’d of God! D.C, 





Awn hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest 
prayer, or the conflict with, and conquest over, a 
single passion or “subtle bosom sin,” will teach us 
more of thought, will more effectually awaken the 
faculty, and form the habit, of reflection, than a year's 
study in the schools without them. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows 
wild, or comes up of its own accord. The dif- 
ficulty is indeed greater than many, who mistake 
quick recollection for thought, are disposed to admit ; 
but how much less than it would be, had we not been 
born and bred in a Christian and Protestant land, 
very few of us are sufficiently aware. Truly may we, 
and thankfully ought we to, exclaim with the psalm- 
ist: “The entrance of thy words giveth light ; it 
giveth understanding even to the simple.”—Co.r- 
RIDGE'S Aids to Reflection. 


Ir is a secret known to few, yet of no small use in the 
conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s con 
versation, the first thing you should consider is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, or 
that you should hear him.—Appison. 
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